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Wagner and the School of Liszt. 
(From the Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung.) 

Wagner's object and works differ so materially 
from those of the Weimar (Lisztian) school, that 
it would cause surprise to see both, even most re- 
cently, so often regarded, admired, or condemned 
from the same point of view, if superficiality, 
forced enthusiasm and hatred had not always ar- 
rogated the right of judging first. 

Wagner's reformatory efforts are directed ex- 
clusively to the musical drama, or opera. Hang- 
ing himself on to Gluck, he resolutely insists, 
above all things, on the dramatic truth and char- 
acter of the music; in order to attain this, he re- 
quires the closest connection and blending of the 
musical and dramatic declamation, going so far as 
to say that, in every case, the music must be ren- 
dered subordinate to the words. 

This theory, springing from a great truth, in- 
volves a great error in its last deduction. That 
the music of an opera, like the words, must faith- 
fully mirror the soul, feelings, passions, and char- 
acters of the dramatis persone is that great truth 
of which Gluck was the first champion, Mozart 
and Beethoven the most sacred exponents. But 
that the inward world of our minds can be de- 
clared to us in two languages—in words and 
tones—at one and the same time, and in each of 
these languages be expressed in an artistically 
independent and separate form, is asecret of two- 
fold creation constituting a mystery to be pene- 
trated by no theory. It is revealed only to gen- 
ius, and through the latter to us. 

Wagner's analytically-doctrinal theory leads 
him,tin a one-sided endeavor to attain the musi- 
cal characterization of the words, into a system 
of musical declamation without end and without 
a. Tt gives us a succession of emotions, of 

yrical and passionate touches, but scarcely ever 
does real feeling or pene and beam- 
ing from a single focus—present itself to us in 
mighty and complete grandeur. Yet emotions 
should receive form and flowing ease in the mel- 
ody from the artist’s creative power. It is not 
the recitative but the melody which is the creative 
act of genius, and, in opera as well as in the sym- 
phony, music is an absolute and independent power 
and art. 

Now no one supports this very absolutism of 
music more loudly than the disciples of Liszt’s 
school. Beethoven’s symphonies have stirred 
these gentlemen up very strangely! Because his 
symphonies display to us, more powerfully than 
the joy and passion of the human breast ever 
previously supposed possible, our inward souls, 
the spiritual life of nature, and even the holy 
and mighty terrors of a world to come, these Ep- 
igoni fancy that there is nothing which cannot be 
said and represented by music. But one little 
step further than Beethoven, and with the 
immaterial they thrust the material world into 
music, and paint everything: presentiments, 
feelings, thoughts, storms and shipwrecks, hunger 
and inspiration. Music thus becomesa symbolism 
of tone, which is to express the world and all that 
it contains; as, however, the public would be 
sometimes rather too much saaled to make out 
its meaning, they are presented with a printed 
commentary, and with this guiding thread have 
to find their way through, and escape from, the 
Ariadne garden of programme-music. 

It is a peculiar phenomenon of our age that, 
over-excited with enjoyment and civilization, it 
struggles to overstep + limits in which true 
artistic genius moves freely and harmoniously. 

Our genial friends are mostly anything rather 
than artists; our genial friends are—used up; 
Jor usedupedness is the rotten kernel of our exag- 
gerated tendencies in creating and enjoying. It is 
this we have to thank for all the intentional of- 





fences against harmony, for the numberless bi- 
zarre caprices of musical style, for the overload- 
ing of instrnmentation, with a view to gigantic 
effects, and for the concerts of “a thousand per- 
formers,” which threaten with destruction true 
Art as well as good taste. As “irony ” was once 
considered the haut goiit of poetry by the follow- 
ers of the romantic school, so strange uncouthness 
is evidently the genius of the Music of the Fu- 
ture. 

The prophets of Leipsic pointed, not long since, 
to the universal and restless tendency for progress 
in modern times as their justification. We tell 
them, in reply, that, though it is true the domain 
of creative fancy is inexhaustible, the law of 
Beauty is eternal and inviolable ; that every per- 
son endowed with strong and creative individual- 
ity will fashion out of himself a world of his own 
adorned with fresh charms of beauty; that, how- 
ever, real progress does not step from the Super- 
natural into the Naturally-limited, but always 
sinks again into the depths of the human heart, 
whence alone the spring of endlessness gushes 
forth ; that the preponderating civilization, from 
the heights of which we look down so condescen- 
dingly on the old naif times of creativeness, en- 
riches, it is true, our art-theory with new percep- 
tions and views, and places at the command of 
of our soul new causes of excitement, and feel- 
ings, besides giving the composer increased means 
for a more effective clothing of his thoughts ; but 
it is never capable of supplying the place of, or 
even augmenting, the real creative power of the 
soul. If, finally, the disciples of the school in 
question lay a stress upon the fact that music, 
ought, henceforth, to pay more attention to the 
law of characterization, in addition to that of ma- 
terially-formed beauty, we beg to inform them 
that every art, as much by its essential attributes 
as by its means of representation, is restricted to 
natural limits, beyond which it can neither work 
nor characterize. This limit commences for mu- 
sic at. the phenomenon of the material world ; as 
far as this is concerned, music has no right to 
paint, describe, hint at, ete., nay, if it undertakes 
to do so, it degrades itself and its high mission ; 
that of being the interpreter and exponent of the 
immaterial world. So often, therefore, as we see 
music, leaving this, its divine home, go astray and 
coquet—no matter under what mask—in the ser- 
vice of materialism, we will combat it in the name 
of Art! 





Milan Cathedral. 
(From Mrs. Stows’s Letters to the Independent.) 


I have been spending a good part of this day 
on the top of Milan Cathedral—walking up and 
down amid its forest of white marble spirets and 
battlements, and looking off on the most magnifi- 
cent panorama of the distant Alps that exists in 
the world. 

I dimly understand that there be critics who 
look coldly on Milan Cathedral, who bring to it 
certain preconceived theories of art, or some 
technical rules by which they try and find it 
wanting. I should as soon think of testing Niag- 
ara Falls by a code of criticism, remarking that 
the spray wants solidity, and that the colors of 
the rainbow over the arch are too vivid for the 
solemnity of the scene—or I should as soon try 
by the rules of technical art the deep arches, 
detand shadows, vine-twined trees, and flower- 
embroidered ground of an aboriginal American 
forest. If a person does not feel it and does not 
like it, why, he does not—it may be no fault of his 
—only his misfortune, but let him not interrupt 
those who do with any nonsense about Art. Mi- 
lan Cathedral is a growth of the Christianized 
esthetic mind of Northern Italy: it is just the 





point of confluence where met the strong rever- 
ential earnest = of the northern races with 
the airy genius, brilliant fancy, and tender senti- . 
ment of summer skies and warmer-blooded races. 
We have all the religious sentiment without its 
gloom. There is no haggard, dark sublimity, but 
sublimity melting into beauty—the sublimity of 
the ocean when every wave is breaking into crests 
of snowy foam. In the midst of the city—amid 
common and ordinary houses it stands pure and 
glittering as a piece of winter frost-work ; and 
the whiteness of its thousand spires against a blue 
Italian sky has a loveliness of effect which can 
no more cease to charm, than can the oft-repeated 
yet ever new miracles of nature. 

Who can describe it! So vast, yet so fine, so 
thread-like and lace-like in its lightness, so full 
and ornate in its regal abundance of detail. 
The marble below is somewhat stained and 
blackened by time, but as you look upward and 
follow the line of architectural ornament, it is 
beautiful to see how the marble refines and _puri- 
fies itself from the stains of earth, till all its bat- 
tlements and snowy spires, crowned with figures 
of saints and angels, seem to dwell in the regions 
of snow purity, to have the dazzling whiteness of 
a transfiguration. 

But you go up on the roof, and you walk upon 
the battlements or ascend the highest tower, and 
you seem to have passed high out of the region 
of commonplace things. The beautiful plains of 
Lombardy lie around you like a map, and the ho- 
rizon is glittering with the entire sweep of the 
Alps, like a solemn senate of archangels with di- 
amond mail and glittering crowns. The Mont 
Blanc, Monte Rosa with his countenance of light, 
the Jungfrau, and all the weird brethren of the 
Oberland, rise one after another to your delighted 
gaze, and the range of the Tyrol goes far off in- 
to the blue of the sky. All around, wherever 
you turn, is the unbroken phalanx of mountains; 
and this temple, with its ten thousand statues all 
standing in attitudes of ecstasy or praise or pray- 
er, seems like a worthy altar, a fitting shrine, for 
the great plain which these beautiful mountains 
inclose. It seems to give all Northern Italy to 
God. 

To speak of ten thousand statues is not a mere 
poetical phrase. When all is completed there 
will be ten thousand—at present they number 
only seven thousand. 

The effect of these statues in this high, pure 
air, in this solemn and glorious scenery, is pecu- 
liar. They seem a meet companionship for these 
high regions. They seem to stand exultant on 
their spires, poised lightly as etherial creatures, 
the fit inhabitants of the blue, pure sky. One 
feels that they have done with earth—one can 
fancy them a band of white-robed kings and 
priests forever ministering in that great temple 
of which the Alps are the walls, and the Cathe- 
dral the heart and centre. 

This afternoon as I was there it was the time 
of evening service, and the whole building at 
times seemed to vibrate with the swell of the or- 
gan, and the rising and swelling of the Am- 
brosianfchant seemed surging and dying like the 
distant sound of many waters. I stood and leaned 
against the marble right over the choir, where I 
could feel the vibrations of the organ, and around 
me were noble and thoughtful figures of men and 
women who had been exalted there for no false 
or earthly standard of honor, but for having led 
noble and earthly lives—for humility, patience, 
fortitude, constancy, for the victory that over- 
cometh the world—and I thought to myself how 
wholly and characteristically Christian the whole 
thing was. Suppose an old Roman, like Cato or 
Cicero, for instance, to have fallen asleep in his 
day and suddenly awakened in ours, and placed 
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silently on the top of this vast building, how 
would he be puzzled to know what it commemo- 
rated. That it was a solemn commemoration of 
something, he could at once see. That crowds 
both of men and women were thus exalted to be 
had in perpetual remembrance would also be 
jain—but for what? One universal expression 
in every face, whether uplifted or downcast, must 
have struck him as something new, something 
different from what antique sculpture ever 
(reamed. Who were these that pressed the 
cross to the breast with one hand and bore the 
pum-branch in the other? What are these with 
this strange, sweet ectasy that look upward ? 
Here a woman stands on a wheel armed with 
spikes, yet looks joyfully heavenward. Here a 
man stands in shackles, yet seems radiant with 
joy. Truly Cicero would say, Who are these 
and whence come they ?—and the only answer 
could be, “ These are they that have come out of 
great tribulation, having washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb !” 

The summit of thissplendid building is crowned 
with the image of her who was pronounced blessed 
among women—yet she was poor and lowly, and 
her best-beloved died the cruel death of the vilest 
criminal. All these have suffered—and through 
suffering entered into glory, and this splendid 
building stands a majestic witness of the change 
that the life and death of Jesus have made in 
the world. 

It seems fitting that there should be so glorious 
a shrine, so beautiful a record of so glorious a life 
and death ; and no country is so fair a spot for its 
existence as Northern Italy. Never were nature 
and art so majestically married by religion in so 
worthy a temple. 

Never shall I forget that solemn evening,—that 
temple throbbing and pulsating with the majestic 
chant within, and the silent assembly of spotless, 
saintly figures bright with the last rays of eve- 
ning—the distant rosy Alps. It was worth many 
days of common life. H. B.S. 





Musical Extracts from a New Novel.* 


THE SISTER ARTISTS AND THEIR MASTER. 


I wanted to combat her unjust opinion of music, 
but the curtain rose, showing a simply furnished 
salon occupied by a middle-aged man with two 
young girls, his daughters, standing by a centre- 
table, sorting over some music. The father ad- 
vanced to the foot-lights with the girls and bowed, 
then seated himself at one of the pianos, while 
one girl with a violoncello and the other with a 
violin took their position near the music stands. 
They were very young; the eldest, the violoncel- 
list, being apparently about fourteen, the violinist 
a year or two younger. They were dressed sim- 
ply in rose-colored and white-checked silks, made 
close up to the throat and tight to the wrists. 
Their waving hair was cut short, and lay in little 
soft curls around the temples and back of the 
neck. The figure of the eldest showed the effect 
produced by close practice on her heavy instru- 
ment ; already one shoulder was partially clevat- 
ed and her chin was thrown forward, giving a 
pained expression to her countenance. She had 
good firm features, but a serious expression of the 
eye told she had already felt the weight of the 
future on her, and which said, like Shylock, 
“ sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” This 
is, alas! the truth, so far as the mediocre are con- 
cerned who choose the stage for their livelihood. 
The younger one looked well fitted for her pro- 
fession; there was no suffering or sufferance 
about her business to her. She took her stand 
with the most perfect aplomb; her whole little 
figure was erected and well poised. She was 


‘ — than her sister, had _ brilliant black eyes, 


nely arched brows, and a beautiful mouth and 
chin. There was the same froideur that charac- 
terized her sister’s face, but in her it amounted to 
almost positive scorn, and the cool manner in 
which she locked at her audience was amusing. 
Afterwards I discovered that she was near-sight- 
ed, and was spared that one great trial of her 


** Compensation; or, Always a Future :’ by Miss ANNe M. 
H. Brewster, of Philadelphia. (Published by Lippincott & 
©o.) See notice in our last. 





profession—the clear perception of “ the sea of 
heads and waves of eyes” beneath her. 

Their opening piece was an arrangement from 
Lucia, very cleverly selected and not too long. 
The fine finale of the second act, always popu- 
lar, formed the first movement, and it closed 
with the touching finale of the opera. The little 
violinist displayed as much feeling as talent, and 
when she repeated some of the phrases & mi voiz, 
the effect was delicious; it had the mysterious 
silvery sound of the nightingale song, as heard 
by moonlight in an orange-grove. a sort of cré- 
puscule vocal. The piece put the whole audience 
into a good humor, and the artists were applaud- 
ed and complimented to their full contentment, 
and the curtain fell as they retired bowing, with 
lowered eyes. I had observed during the piece 
a person fluttering uneasily about, erying “Brava” 
and “ Bene,” officiously; and when the audience 
testified their approbation, although one of the 
audience himself, he seemed to take the applause 
as a personal compliment. 

“Who is that man ?” I asked of Marie, after 
the curtain fell and Tante Octavie left me go to 
the rest of her guests. 

“ Who?” 

“ That fussy person talking now to Octave, 
evidently boring him to death. What a shrill 
voice he has !” 

“That! Oh, he is our village Thalberg, 
Tante Octavie’s professeur de musique, Mr. Wolf- 
maister.” 

“ A German ?” 

“ Yes; that is, ofa German family from Berne, 
and educated by good masters; he was a pupil 
for two years of Chopin.” 

I looked at the man with more respect. 
is a clever musician, then ?” I inquired. 

“ Passablement. But how pert and presump- 
tuous Tam! Yes, he is indeed a very fine exec- 
utant and well skilled in the theory of music ; he 
can explain to you in the most profound and dif- 
ficult style all about the Septime Chord and the 
Diminished Septime Chord, and every tried to be 
mentioned, Diminished, Dominant, Major, and 
Minor Triads. He has been the only master I 
have ever had, and I ought to speak more respect- 
fully of him: but, to tell the truth, we are begin- 
ning to disagree in music; he does not like my 
‘sprouting wings,’ as he calls my independent 
opinions as to expression, etc.” 

“What, the color or the shape?” I asked 
laughingly. 

“Indeed, I fancy he does not like me to have 
wings at all,” she said, shrugging her shoulders ; 
“he treats me and all my musical fancies pretty 
much as ‘Tiennet did poor Joset’s performance on 
the cornemuse in Maitres Sonneurs.” 

“ Ah, you have read that far, have you ?” 

Just then Octave approached and presented 
Wolfmaister, more from the desire to rid himself 
of a bore than to give pleasure to any one of us. 
Woltmaister was a tall, slender man, with small, 
sharp gray eyes, and straight, dark hair, which he 
wore ala Liszt: he had a shrill high voice, and 
a manner of expressing himself that denoted 
settled opinions and a great desire to be consid- 
ered pertectly rational and free from nonsense. 
We talked of the interesting young artists we 
had just heard; they were friends of his. The 
father was preparing them both for public exhi- 
bition. 

“The eldest looks already as if she suffered 
from too close application,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “her father spoke of it to 
me to-night: he intends resting her as much as 
possible, which she can scarcely spare the time 
to do,as she is not half so quick as her sister, 
although very clever.” 

“ Pity her tather should make a violoncellist of 
her. Does she like her profession ?” 

“ Not very much; but you see it looks better ; 
it will produce a finer effect, the two sisters play- 
ing together.” 

* Poor child! has she a mother ?” 

“No, their mother died many years ago.” 

The curtain just then rose, and the little vio- 
linist played for a solo a passage from Euryanthe, 
and made her violin sound like a woman's voice, 
full of deep feeling, at once passionate and chaste. 


“Tle 





Her management of the harmonics gave a deli- 
cious sound, crystalline and fairy-like, carrying 
my imagination off into that supernatural world 
of which Weber is the high-priest and ruler. 
The elder one sat near the piano, a little in the 
background, and while her sister drew out her 
beautiful music, she sat listening with a sad, wear- 
ied, hopeless look. How my heart yearned to- 
ward her, and I longed to take the poor child in 
my arms and be a mother to her!—she needed 
tender nursing and loving care. 

Some four or five years after I heard this same 
young violinist, Michela Casini, at the San Carlo, 
in Naples. ‘The whole musical world were in 
ecstacivs with her great genius and her fine exe- 
cution on this instrument, so rarely seen in the 
hands of a woman. I looked in vain for the 
poor suffering sister; a celebrated violoncellist 
supplied her place, and was proud to accompany 
Michela. I met her afterwards at a soirée at 
Mercadante’s, and made her acquaintance. Af- 
ter I was sufficiently intimate I inquired about the 
elder sister, and heard that she had died about 
two years after I had first listened to them at In- 
stitution Eperveil ; the disease of the spine just 
showing itself then had increased, and God had 
mercifully relieved her of her painful life-burden. 
Michela Casini has led a spotless life in her dan- 
gerous position of successful and flattered woman- 
artist. I often think, fancifully perhaps, that her 
sister’s spirit has been allowed to float round and 
protect her from the temptations surrounding 
her; for the memory of this sister is a treasured 
thought to her, and her calm resigned sorrow for 
her death gives depth and feeling to her 
music. 

MARIE AT THE PIANO. 

Wolfinaister shrugged his shoulders and walk- 
ed off, while Marie gave me an approving nod. 
Soon after he ascended the platform, and played 
a solo on the piano in the place of the Trio man- 
qué. It wasa sonata of Hummel, as clear and 
liquid as a mountain spring; but it suggested no 
thought, no idea for the imagination to dwell on 
or develop ; indeed it was nothing but fine musi- 
cal versification. After he left the piano and 
joined us, I complimented him on his touch, ra- 
pidity, and clearness of execution, 

“ Your trill is exquisite, it has all the battement 
du qozier of a bird’s warble.” 

He looked immensely gratified, and twisted 
the gummed end of his black mustache with an 
amusing air of gratified self-conceit as he said,— 

“Hummel I place among the first masters of 
the piano. If I have any merit as an executant, 
I owe it to my close study of his works. There 
is a limpidity, a clearness of tone obtained by 
studying Hummel, which no other master gives.” 

Marie yawned impatiently, and looked entreat- 
ingly at me to answer him. 

“You mean,” I said, “ that his works are use- 
ful for study of execution, not for any benefit 
that one can obtain in the way of expressing 
musical thought, certainly. To be sure, I am 
not an instrumentalist ; the little I do in the way 
of music is with my voice, and therefore I should 
not depend on my fancy and liking as correct in- 
strumental taste, yet I must confess Hummel’s 
works do not satisfy me. 

“Oh,” replied Wolfmaister, in that civil over- 
bearing tone so many men use when discussing 
with a woman, “that is because you are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with his works. His rondo 
in La, par exemple, and indeed the majority of 
his musical compositions, are of the purest and 
highest style.” 

Wolfmaister looked profound and learned as 
he enunciated this settled opinion as a fixed fact, 
and I remained silent, as I always do when put 
down by a noun of the masculine gender. Had 
he been an intelligent woman I should have giv- 
en my reasons for my difference of opinion, cer- 
tain of being allowed to express myself calmly 
and elearly without any assumption of superior 
knowledge on her part to silence me; and even 
if we continued to differ, we would do so with 
mutual courtesy and respect for each other's right 
to have a different opinion. But with very few 
men can women argue; the man grows imperi- 
ous, the woman resentful, and the conversation is 
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apt to end a little too voleanic in its temperature 
for peace-loving dispositions. 

A little while after Marie came to me and 
said, “ | am going to play.” 

* What ?” I asked. 

“T shall not tell you. 
my Brulette.” 

The permission to read some of Madame Sand’s 
works had been given by her liberal-minded, in- 
dulgent father, with the responsibility placed on 
me of selecting them for her, a responsibility I 
was quite willing to take: and the first ones I 
had given her were “ Maitres Sonneurs” and 
“ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” which two had made 
a strong impression on her; she was constantly 
repeating some striking artistic description or 
some concise artistic definition. From her last 
words I snpposed she was about to play one of 
her own compositions or arrangements, which she 
was just in that transition state to throw out 
freely ; she had mastered the difficulties of form, 
—the mysteries of counterpoint, which are like 
feet, accent, and grammatical rhythm to the 
poet,—and her fresh young imagination, thus un- 
trammeled, was eager to use its wings. The 
characteristics of Marie’s compositious at that 
time were a lively feeling for certain beauties ; 
an accent of grandeur and melancholy ran like a 
burning lava stream through all her chords and 
resolutions; there might have been a little 
too free a use of difficult modulations, strange 
combinations of distant intervals, which arose 
from a natural exultation she felt at the power 
she had obtained by mastering so difficult a study 
as harmony ; but her taste, if it was not always 
free from the exaggeration of mere technical dif- 
ficulties, was never common; and in her arrange- 
ments of the themes from other authors she dis- 
pres a skill which was very clever, of taking to 

erself the motifs that she was developing, mark- 
ing them with her own personal seal, as it were, 
giving them an originality and making of them 
veritable creations. 

This etude or sketch which she played was full 
of grandeur; but the thought was imperfectly 
developed and the execution inexact. The idea 
she desired to express was evidently beyond her 
powers; it was an ehauche of some vision of her 
spirit; as she advanced in it I fancied that it was 
the memory of some of those dreams we have at 
certain seasons, when it seems as if the spirit had 
been emancipated by sleep from its mortal part 
and able to soar off into a purer element. But 
in sketching from memory, in endeavoring to give 
her recollection to mortal ears, it was evident that 
her own mental and mortal nature had interfered. 
One felt as if, at the period of composition, her 
whole being had been influenced by the preoccu- 
pation of some sad thought, like a remembrance 
or anticipation of trouble. The impression it 
produced on me was déchirante, though the whole 
piece was vague and disjointed; it affected me 
deeply because I was beginning to understand 
the girl’s character, and learning to love as well 
as admire her. But the composition naturally 
fell lifeless on the ears of her audience; with the 
sensitiveness of a true artist she felt this, and rose 
from the piano wearied and dispirited, looking as 
gray as a moth in her ashen ag 

THALBERG AND LISZT. 

I turned the conversation on the different 
styles of execution of various pianists we had 
heard in public, and the effect or influence they 
had produced on us; this led her to say:— =~ 

“| heard during two different visits to Vienna 
those great artists, T. and L. One, you know, is 
said to be material and calculating, the other 
just the reverse. Let me tell you the effect pro- 
duced on me by each. I heard T. first. After 
hearing him, I returned home cold, dry, and 
hard, but very industrious. I attacked Bach 
for the first time effectually. _T.’s playing is the 
perfection of one kind of expression ; not of feel- 
ing, however. It is, as De Lanz says: ‘ The 
playing of a man of the world; it is this which 
excludes all idea of poesy attaching itself to his 
music.’ I felt that something was wanting; it 
sounded like ice-rain Jon a plate of steel. He 
seemed resolute and business-like in his art, as if 
he made of it what other men make of their 


I shall leave you to be 


| baying and selling—a trade. He did me this 
good, however: I studied hard for months; no 
fire, no poet heat, to be sure, but at the same 
time no poet languor. My touch grew exact, 
and my tone clear and crisp, for I was always 
thinking of that ice-rain. Again I went to Vi- 
enna, and heard L. Oh, Fanny, what an awak- 
ening to my wliole nature did his music cause! 
it was the ice-rain still, but the steel plate was 
burning, seething hot. Do not laugh at me 
when I tell you that every piece was delicious 
agony. He seemed the poet of the instrument ; 
an inspired rhapsodist ; and everything he play- 
ed appeared as if it sprang from his brain and 
the instrument, created in its perfect loveliness 


at one and the same moment. One night he 
played one of his own Hungarian marches. 


What fire, what archangel life! And at the 
close, when the applause was deafening, he re- 
turned to the platform and resumed his seat at 
the piano. The room was silent in an instant; 
he sat as if unconscious of the presence of the 
audience, and gazed for a moment or so up, just 
as he looks in that picture there of the ‘ Matinée 
at L.’s;’ the same inspired, youthful expression ; 
then there came pouring out that largo of Beet- 
hoven, in the sonate Re minor, Opus., 29. What 
unearthly strength he displayed! it roared like 
the dash of the waves of our beautiful lake in a 
storm, when the waters seem to rush madly up 
as if to avoid the cold Rhone torrent ; the recita- 
tive passage made a solemn pause, to tell all its 
woes; in vain, the stern necessity rolled on and 
it was like the cold, icy flood, penetrating to the 
quivering heart-core of the poor lake, while 
there thundered out the rushing turmoil of na- 
ture, the roar of the wind, the tossing of the for- 
est tree-tops, the muffled tramp of a distant ava- 
lanche hurrying down a ravine, all sweeping on 
in the renewed combination of chords! I leaned 
my head on my hands and wept. That night I 
could not sleep; I tossed to and fro in troubled 
inexplicable pain. I returned home a few days 
after. No Bach, no study for me after that rev- 
elation; or, at least, not what Wolfmaister would 
call study. I just rambled over the keys of the 
piano in a reverie, sometimes exquisite, sometimes 
painful. About that time Chopin’s music first 
fell into my hands, and it was like a new world 
to me—a world lighted with rays more brilliant 
and more divine than any earthly light. I lived 
and breathed only in his compositions, and for the 
first time I felt born within me the desire to be a 
poet. For, O, Fanny Fauvette, it is sad to be 
only the artist-executant, not the composer, the 


ihe 


creator : 





Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from page 275.) 


No. 53. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Florence, 5th April, 1770. 

We arrived here on the 30th of March, and on the 
Ist of April we went to the Count of Rosenberg’s, 
who received us immediately, although there were 
fifty persons in the antechamber, because we had a 
letter from Count Firmiani, and because he had 
already heard us spoken of by Count Joseph de Kau- 
nitz, who had dined with us at Count Pallavicini’s. 
Rosenberg immediately sent us to court, to the Duke 
of Salviati’s, begging him to present us to the Grand 
Duke. The Grand Duke was extremely affable to 
us, and asked us after Nanerl. He told us the Grand 
Duchess was very anxious to hear Wolfgang, and 
talked to us for about a quarter of an hour. 

On the 2nd of April they conducted us to the 
chateau outside the town, and we remained there till 
after ten o'clock. Everything passed off as usual. 
And the admiration was so much the greater, because 
the Marquis de Ligneville, director of the concert, 
and who is the first contrapuntist in Italy, gave the 
most difficult themes to Wolfgang, who played and 
developed them as easily as one eats a piece of bread. 
Nardini accompanied. 

To-day we go to Manzuoli’s. Nicolini, who was 
at Vienna with Guadagni*, is also here. 

I am very sorry I am obliged to leave on Friday to 
arrive in time at Rome. I shonld like you to see 
Florence, its situation, and all the country ; you would 
say it is here one ought to live and die. I intend to 


*Gaétan Guadagni, famous contralto, born at Lodi, 1725. 





Died, very rich, at Padua, in 1797. 





profit by these few last days to see all there is to 
see. 


No. 54. 
The Same to the Same. 
Rome, 14th April, 1770. 

Hlere we are at Rome, since the 11th. At Viterbo, 
we saw Saint Rosa; her body is intact, like that of 
Catherine of Bologna, at Bologna. We brought 
away relies of both of them, as a souvenir. On the 
day of our arrival, we went to St. Peter’s, in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, to hear the Miserere. The 12th, we saw 
the ceremonies. We found ourselves beside the 
Pope, while he was waiting at the table of the poor. 
Our fine clothes, the German language, and my usual 
free manners—which I employed very @ propos in 
ordering, in German, my servant to tell the Swiss 
guards to make us a place—served me wonderfully, 
and enabled us to put ourselves everywhere in front. 
They took Wolfgang for a German nobleman ; others 
even took him to be a prince ; the servants let them 
believe this, and I was taken for his chamberlain. It 
is thus we got to the table of the Cardinals, where 
Wolfgang contrived to ensconce himself between the 
arm-chairs of two cardinals, of whom one was, strange 
to say, the Cardinal Pallavicini. He beckoned to 
Wolfgang and said, “ Will you not tell me, in confi- 
dence, who you are?” Wolfgang told him. The 
cardinal answered him with the greatest astonishment. 
“What? You are the wondertul child, about whom 
so much has been written to me!’ Upon which, 
Wolfgang asked him, ‘“ Are you not the Cardinal 
Pallavicini?”’ “ Without doubt.—Why?’ Wolf- 
gang told him that we had letters of introduction to 
him, and that we should do ourselves the honor of 
presenting ourselves at his Eminence’s. The Cardi- 
nal expressed graat satisfaction, saying also Wolfgang 
spoke Italian well; and he added, “Ick kan auk 
venig deutsch sprekken.t” At the moment of leav- 
ing, Wolfgang kissed the Cardinal’s hand, who, tak- 
ing off his cardinal’s hat, made him a very gracious 
bow. 

You know that the A/iserere of the Sistine Chapel 
is so highly valued, that it is forbidden to the mu- 
sicians, under pain of excommunication, to carry 
away any portion of it out of the chapel, to copy it, 
or to give it to no matter whom. All which, how- 
ever, does not hinder our having it already. Wolf: 
gang has written it from memory, and we should 
have sent it to you to Salzbourg in this letter, if our 
presence was not necessary to its execution. The 
manner of giving it must do more than the compo- 
sition itself. We will not dispossess ourselves of this 
secret either,—‘‘ Ut non incurramus, mediate vel im- 
mediate, in censuram ecclesix.*” We have already 
examined the entire church of St. Peter, and certain- 
ly it is well worth the trouble. To-morrow, if God 
permits, we shall see his Holiness officiate. After tl.c 
ceremonies, on Monday, we shall begin to deliver our 
twenty letters of introduction. 

Often as I congratulate myself on not having 
brought you on this voyage, almost as often do I re- 
gret you cannot see these Italian towns, Rome above 
all. 
Kayssler. Weare, thanks to the intervention of thc 
Abbé Marcobruni, staying in a private house ; but we 
must take a handsome apartment, so as to be able to 
receive. Wolfgang is well. He sends you a contre- 
danse. He wishes M. Cyrillus Hoffmant to compo c 
the figures, and that when the two violins perform 
their solo, there may be only two persons dancing, 
and then, when all the instruments perform, that 
every one should dance. The best thing would he 
for the figure to comprise five couples. The first 
couple to commence the first solo, the second the sec- 
ond, and so on, because there are five couples and 
five tuttis. 

We are now entering on the warm season, which 
disagrees with me. Everyone consoles me in saying 
that Naples is infinitely more healthy, and has a 
fresher air than Rome. I shall take every precaution 
to preserve ourselves, especially against the malaria. 
Pray for us, that the Lord may preserve us in health. 
I assure you we think of it on our side, and Wolf- 
gang takes as much care of himself as if he were a 
much older person. 

God preserve you all in health ! 

P.S.—From Wolfgang.—I[ am, thank God, very 
well, and so is my miserable pen. I kiss a thousanil 
and a thousand times my mother and sister. I wish 
my sister was at Rome ; she ‘would be delighted with 
it; by its regularity. The church of St. Peter is 
regular, and many other things have a regular form. 
They are carrying before our windows at this moment 
the most lovely flowers ; at least papa tells me so. I 

+** I know also how to speak a little German.” The Cardi- 


nal makes five faults of pronunciation here. 
*Not to incur, directly or indirectly, the censure of the 


Church. 











I advise you to read once more the Journey of 
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am a lunatic, that is well known. Oh! I have a 
great wish. There is only one bed in our lodgings. 
Mother can easily believe I have very little rest with 
papa. I am delighted to enter into our new apart- 
ment. Ihave just sketched St. Peter with his keys. 
St. Van) with his sword. St. Luke, with my sister, 
etc. Ihave had the honor of kissing the foot of St. 
Peter; and because I had the misfortune to be too 
small they were obliged to lift me up as they did the 
Ancient. Woxrcane Mozart. 


No. 55. 
Rome, 21st April, 1770. 
We have met here Mr. Beckford, whom we knew 
in London, at Lady Effingham’s. We are now liv- 
ing in the house of the papal courier Uslinghi. His 
wife and daughter wuld do anything to serve us. 
The husband is in Portugal, and they consider us 
quite one of themselves. There are already in the 
newspapers accounts of our stay in Bologna and 
Florence. But I will no longer send you all that. 
As we penetrate more into the heart of Italy, the 
more admiration augments. Wolfgang does not re- 
main stationary, his learning increases from day to 
day, in such a manner that the first masters and 
great connoisseurs are dumb with amazement. Two 
days ago we were at the house of a Neapolitan, the 
Prince of St. Angelo. Yesterday at the Prince de 
Ghigi’s, where we met the so-called Reé d’Inghilterra, 
that is to say the Pretender,t and the Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Pallavicini. We shall soon be pre- 
sented to his Holiness.|| 
I forgot to tell you that we met at Florence a 
young Englishman,§ pupil of the celebrated Nardini.J 
his young man, who plays wonderfully, and who 
is about the height and age of Wolfgang, has come 
to the house of the celebrated Signora Corilla, where 
we found ourselves by the introduction of M. Lan- 
gier. These two young people were very friendly 
all the evening. The next day this charming little 
English boy sent his violin and came and played all 
the afternoon with Wolfgang, who accompanied him. 
The next day we dined at Mr. Gaoard’s, administra- 
tor of finances to the Grand Duke, and the two 
children played all the evening, not like children, but 
likc masters. Poor little Thomas accompanied us 
home, and cried bitterly, because we were to leave 
the next day. Having learnt we did not leave till 
twelve o'clock next day, he arrived at nine in the 
morning, and presented Wolfgang (embracing him 
at the same time tenderly) with the following sonnet 
that the Signora Corilla had composed at his request 
the evening before, and he accompanied us to the 
gates of the town. You should have seen this charm- 
ing scene, t 
Par La parrenza DEL Signor W. A. MOZART DA FIRENZE. 
** Da poi che fl fate ha da me diviso, 
To nou po che seguirti col pensiero 
Ed in pianto cangai la gioja e il riso 
Ma in mezzo al pianto rivederti io spero. 
Quella dolce armonia di paradiso 
Che ha un estasi d’amor mi apri il sentiero 
Mi risuona nel cuor, e d’ improvviso 
Mi porta in cielo a contemplare il vero. 
O lieto giorno ! O fortunate istante ! 
In cui ti vidi ed attonito ascoltai 
E della tua virtu divenni amante ! 
Voglian gli sei che val tuo cuor giammai 
Non mi diparta ; lo ti amero constante 
Emul’ di tua virtu de ognor mi avrai 


In segno di sincera stima ed affetto. 
Tommaso LINLeY. 
No. 56. 


Wo!fyang Mozart to his Sister. 
Rome, 21 April, 1770. 

Dear Sister mine,—Send me, pray, a copy of 
those arithmetical copy books yon corrected, and 
some sums; I have lost mine, and now know no- 
thing. 

Manzuoli sings in my opera, at Milan, according 
to the agreement. He sang five or six airs at Flor- 
ence, and some of those I ought to have composed at 
Milan, to prove to him that I am capable of writing 
an opera, for no operatic music of mine had been 
heard in this town. Manzuoli asks a thousand du- 
eats. It is not yet known if Gabrielli will come. 
Some say it is De Amicis that we shall see at Naples. 
I wish she and Manzuoli would play together ; there 
would be then two acquaintances, two good friends. 
Nothing is known yet of the libretto. I have recom- 
mended one of Metastasio’s to Don Ferdinando and 
to M. de Troyer. Iam at this moment working at 
the air “ Se ardire e esperanza.” 

?Dancing-master at the Court of Salzbourg. 

tCharles Edward Stuart, born in Rome in 1720, died at Flor- 
ence in 1788. 

Clement XIV. (Laurent Ganganelli) born in 1705, elected in 
1769, died in 1774. 

sThomas Linley, brother-in-law of the celebrated Sheridan, 
born at Bath in 1756; violinist and poser, died by accident 
at 22 years of age, in 1778. 

“\Pietro Nardini. violinist, born at Fabiano, in Tuscany, 
1772 ; pupil of Tartini ; died at Florence in 1792. 








No. 57. 

Cara Sorerra mira !—Io vi accerto, che io as- 
petto con una incredibili premura tutte le giornate di 
posta qualche lettera di Saliburgo. Jeri fummo & 
St. Lorenzo, e sentimmo il vespero, e oggi matina la 
messa cantata, e la sera poi il secondo vespero, per- 
ché era la festa della Madonna del Buon Consiglio. 
Questi. giorni fummo nel campidoglio, e videmmo 
varie belle cose. Se io volessi scrivere tutto quelche 
viddi, non basterebbe questo foglietto. In due ac- 
cademie suonai,e domani suonero anche in una. 
Subito dopo pranzo guochiamo a Potsch. Questo e 
un giuoco e che imparai qui quando vero a casa, ve 
Vimparerd. _Finita questa lettera finird una sinfonia 
mia, che cominciai l’aria e finita, una sinfonia é dal 
copista, i! quale e il mia padre perche noi non la vog- 
liamo dar via per copiarla altrimente elle sarrebbe 
rubata. 

: aa in Germania, Amadeo Mozart in 
talia. - 

Roma Caput Mundi il 25 Avrile, anno 1776, nello 
anno venturo 1771. 


No. 58. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Rome, 28 April, 1770. 

We have been to the Princess de Barbarini’s, where 
we met Prince Xavier of Saxony, and the Pretender. 
To-day we are going to see the Ambassador of Mal- 
ta. The Duke of Bracciano has invited us to the 
concert of the Duke of Hohen-Ems, which is to take 
place to-morrow. Monday we dine with the Augus- 
tins. We wish to leave on the 12th for Naples, 
where we have already engaged an apartment. The 
rouds are not very safe. I shall not go till I know 
they are safe, and besides we are in good company 
with Boccacio, who takes us. Wolfgang, thank God, 
is a only he suffers a little, as usual, from tooth- 
ache. 
P. S. de Wolfgang.—I embrace my sister’s face. 
I kiss my mother’s hands. I have as yet seen neither 
scorpion nor spider. One does not hear them spoken 
of. Mamma will know my writing; make her write 
soon, or else I will sign my name. 


No. 59. 
The Same to the Same. 
Rome, May 2d, 1770. 

You wish to know if Wolfgang sings, and still 

lays on the violin. He plays, but not in public. 

Te sings, but only when some one gives him a few 

words. He has grown a little. We have an oppor- 

tunity of going to Naples with four Augustins. I 

hope God will preserve you in health, as also dear 

Nanerl, that he will watch over us to Naples, and 

bring us back to Salzbourg. We shall remain near- 

ly five weeks at Naples. And then we shall go by 

Loretto to Bologna and Pisa, where we shall pass 

over the great heat in some cool and healthy locality. 

To-day Mr. Meissner,* who has just come from Na- 

ples, and Wolfgang performed at the German Col- 
lege. 

P. S. de Wolfgang.—I am very well, thank God. 

I kiss the hands of my mother, and the face, nose, 

mouth, and neck of my sister. My bad pen does the 
same. 


No. 60. 
The Same to the Same, 
Naples, 19th May, 1770. 

We left Rome at the same time as three other car- 
riages, containing two each. We dined at Marino 
in the convent of the Augustins on the 11th. We 
found excellent hospitality for the night in the con- 
vent of the Augustins, and on the 12th we arrived 
at Capua, still going to the Augustins. We wished 
to get to Naples in the evening; but there was to 
be on the following Sunday, the 13th, the ceremony 
of a lady in the convent taking the veil, and one 
of our travelling companions. Father Segarelli 
had been her confessor. He was going to assist at 
the ceremony, and begged us to stay. So we re- 
mained. After the taking of the veil we dined in 
the convent of the Augustins, and besides the near 
relations of the new nun there were no strangers 
except ourselves. : 

On the 12th, a chapel-master, followed by two or 
three carriages containing visitors, arrived to inaugu- 
rate the féte by symphonies and a “Salve Regina.” 
All these gentlemen remained in the convent. It is 
on the 14th we reached here. We have passed two 
nights in a house which belongs to the convent of the 
Augustins of S. Giovanni Carbonaso. We are now 


*There were two musicians of this name in the eighteenth 
century, Meisner of Salzbourg, singer, who had an extraordin- 
ary voice ; Meissner de Franconie de Franconia, one of the 
first founders of the School for the Clarinet in Germany. We 
do not know of the two which he means. 





in a lodging for which we pay four ducats of Salz- 
bourg by the month. Yesterday we went uselessly 
to Portici to pay our respects to the Marquis de Tam- 
uci.t In the evening we paid a visit to the English 
Ambassador, Hamilton, one of our London acquaint- 
ances, and whose wife, a very agreeable person, 
plays the harpsichord in quite a touching manner. 
She trembled when she was going to play before 
Wolfgang. 

On the 16th we dined with the Baron Tschudy, 
who embraced us a thousand times, and offered his 
services. 

If the portraits are successful pay for them what 
you like. 


No. 61. 
Wol Amad. Mozart to his Sister. 
ad Naples, May 19th, 1770. 

Cara SORELLA MIA.—Vi prego di scrivermi presto 
e tutti i giorni di posta, Io vi ringrazio di avermi 
mandato questi Arithmetic books, et vi prego, se mai 
volete avere mal di testa, di mandarmi ancora un 
poco of these sciences. Perdonale mi che scrivo si 
malamante, ma la razione € perche anche io ebbi un 
poco mal ditesta. The twelfth minuet of Haydn, 
that you sent me, pleases me very much, and you 
have added an incomparable bass and without the 
slightest fault. Pray, often make such trials. 

Mamma should nut forget to have the two guns 
cleaned. Write and tell me how our master canary 
is; does he still sing ? and does he yet whistle? Do 
you know why I think of our canary? Because 
there is one in our anti-chamber, who does the same 
things. By the bye, Mr. Jean will doubtless have 
received the letter of congratulation he meant to have 
written tohim. If he has not received it, I will tell 
him myself at Salzbourg that which it should have 
contained. Yesterday we put on our new clothes. 
We were beautiful as angels. My compliments to 
Nandl,f tell her to pray for me. It is on the 30th 
that the opera Jomelli has composed will be played. 
We saw the king and queen at mass in the chapel of 
Portici, and we have also seen Vesuvius. Naples is 
beautiful, but as populated as Paris or Vienna. I do 
not know if the people are not more impertinent than 
in London. Because they have their own chiefs, who 
receive twenty-five dacati d’argento from the King 
every month, to keep the Jazzaroni in some kind of 
order. 

It is the De Amicis* who sings at the opera. We 
have been to her house. It is Carasot who composes 
the second opera; Ciccio de Mafof the third; and 
the fourth no one yet knows who. Go frequently to 
Mirabell and hear the litanies, listen to the “ Regina 
Celi” or the “ Salve Regina,” sleep well, and do 
not have bad dreams. Give to M. de Schidenhofen 
my most abominable compliments, tra-hra, tra-lira. 
And tell him to learn the minuet upon the harpsi- 
chord, that he may not forget it; let him do it soon, 
so that he may do me the pleasure of letting m2 do 
the accompaniment forhim. Give my compliments 
to all our friends, keep yourself in health, so as not 
to die before you have written me one letter more, 
which I will endeavor to answer, so that we may 
always continue to do the same, which I will always 
endeavor on my part to do, until there is nothing 
more here below to do. Till then I will do all in my 
power to remain Your W. M. 
(To be Continued.) 

+tPrime Minister to Don Carlos (later Charles IT]. King of 
ceanh and of Ferdinand IV. his son, born in 1698, died in 


tDiminutive of Anne. 

*Anne de Amicis, born at Naples in 1740, married in 1771 a 
secretary of the King of Naples, and left the theatre. 

+Composer, born in 1708. at Naples. distinguished by the 
purity of his style, died at Naples in 1787. 

tOne of the most illustrious composers of the Neapolitan 
school, born at Naples in 1745, died in 1774 at 29 years of age. 





(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


The Cambridge Chime. 


The Trustees for this chime respectfully report to 
the citizens of Cambridge and its vicinity, that seven 
bells (four of which were very correct, without tun- 
ing) have been successfully cast by the contractors, 
Henry N. Hooper & Co. The tower of the Episco- 
pal Church has been made stronger, and is now 
ready to receive the bells, without any possibility of 
a doubt as to its sufficiency to sustain them and bear 
the “round ringing”’ of the bells. Only the largest 
eight of the bells will be so hung, at the outset, but 
the thirteen will be fitted for chiming tunes. Twelve 
hundred dollars more than has been collected will be 
needed before we can hear their music. 

Each bell is to have a Latin inscription, in old Eng- 
lish letters, from the Gloria in Excelsis (the Angels’ 
Christmas Hymn), and the largest bells have other 
inscriptions, as given below. The sentences from 
the Gloria in Excelsis are taken in regular order, and 
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14 THE MAY QUEEN. 


No. 1. WAKE WITH SMILE O MONTH OF MAY. 
CHORUS. ALtraGRetTo. 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 15 


a- wake! Wake witha smile, 


a- wake | 





3 May! of pleasant cheer, Fill with thy 


Wake with a smile, O month of Wake witha smile, O month of 


Wake with a smile, O month of month of 





the hedgerow spray, i the riv -er 


Fill with thy breath the thy the 


Fill with thy breath the hedgerow spray, Tune with thy pipe the riv - er 




















16 THE MAY QUEEN. 


f sempre spiritoso. ' 









Wake, wake, a smile, O month of May!.. Wake, wake, 


Wake, wake, with a smile, O month of Mayt. ‘* Wake, wake, 


Wake, wake, a smile,O month of May!.. Wake, wake, 


of pleasant cheer, Tune with thy 


Fill with thy breath 


—_ 
song of pleasant cheer, 


song of cheer, 


at hedge-row spray, 
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(B) assai leggi 





For Beau - -. ty’s car- gen-tly 
For Beauty's ear- pet gen-tly strow vel - vet 


ri- ver clear, For Beau - ty’s car- pet, ear-pet gen- strow, 


For Beau - ty’s car-pet, Beauty's car-pet gen-tly strow, 
(B) 
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cover the whole of it as it stands in the Latin Liturgy 
of the Charch of England. 

Bell No. 1—Note D. 31001bs. Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, et in terra pax, bona voluntas hominibus. 

Bell No. 2—Note E. 2100 lbs. Te laudamus 
Tibi benedicimus, Te adoramus, Te glorificamus, 
Tibi gratias agimus propter summam gloriam Tuam. 

Bell No. 83—Note F sharp. 1500 Ibs. Domine 
Deus, Rex ceeli, Deus Pater omnipotens. 

Bell No. 4—Note G. 1350 lbs. Domine Fili un- 
igenite Jesu Christe. 

Bell No. 5—Note A. 850 lbs. 
Agnus Dei, Filius Patris. 

Bell No. 6—Note B. 725 lbs. 
mundi, miserere nostri. 

Bell No. 7—Note C. 625 lbs. Qui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nostri. 

Bell No. 8—Note C sharp. 500 Ibs. Qui tollis 
peccata mundi, suscipe orationem nostram. 

Bell No. 9—Note 450 lbs. Qui sedes ad dex- 
taram Dei Patris, miserere nostri. 

Bell No. 10—Note E. 400 lbs. Quoniam Tu 
solus Sanctus, Tu solus Dominus. 

Bell No. 11—Note F sharp. 250 lbs. 
O Christe, cum Spiritu Sancto. 

Bell No. 12—Note G. 200 Ibs. 
gloria Dei Patris. 

Bell No. 13—Note A. 175 lbs. Amen! Amen! 

Mr. Thomas Dowse’s executors having contributed 
in June, 1858, $500 towards the Chime Fund, the 
largest bell commemorates him in a further inscrip- 
tiou, as follows :— 

Let the name of Mr. Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge, be re- 
membered. The liberal man deviseth liberal things. 

The scond bell bears a second Latin inscription, in 
Roman characters, to commemorate the English 
“Society for the preveennen of the Gospel in foreign 
parts ;”” under the auspices of which Society the 
Episcopal Church was established in Cambridge, 
A. D. 1760 :— 

1n memoriam beneficiorum illustrissimz Societatis Angli- 
cane, de promovendo Evangelio, in partibus trans-marinis, in- 
stitute. 

The third bell is, in part, cast from the old bell 
given to the Parish, in 1760, by Mr. Cahill, of Lon- 
don, and reproduces the eld inscription upon it, with 
the dates of its former and present re-casting, as 
follows :— 


Domine Deus, 


Qui tollis peccata 


Tu solus, 


Altissimus in 


Feclesiee prime episcopali 
Cantabrigiz in Nov. Anglia, 
Me libere donavit 
Edvardus Cahill, 
Londiniensis, 
A. D., MDCC. LX. 
[Re-cast, A. D., 1831. Re-cast in the chime, A. D., 1859.] 


The fourth bell is the gift of Messrs. H, N. Hoop- 
er & Co., and should, in justice, bear an inscription 
to that effect. The founders, however, have modest- 
ly refused to emblazon their own liberality, and have 
suppressed the inscription prepared for this purpose. 

H. M. P. 





The Opera. 


(From the Courier of Monday.) 


We have had a week of it at the Boston Theatre. 
Let us look at the record. The Sicilian Vespers, an 
inferior work, has been sung twice, to houses worthy 
of it—that is, nearly empty. Lucia has been twice 
performed, to audiences comparatively large and ab- 
solutely enthusiastic. Ernani has been once sung in 
superb style to the poorest house of the week. The 
feelings of the parties principally interested would 
find clear expression in a printed dialogue like the 
following : 

The Management : Public, this won’t pay. 
The Public; Make it pay. 

The remark of the Management needs no com- 
ment ; it is direct and axiomatic. The response of 
the Public is slightly oracular, seemingly impertinent, 
but yet its roughness encases a nut from which much 
oil may be extracted—oil for light and lubrication. 
Therefore to the Management from The Public, 
through its interpreter, come These Presents, Greet- 
ing: You, the aforesaid Management, are here in 
Boston with a superior operatic company. You 
have a prima donna who possesses the present charm 
and all the beautiful promise of a rosebud. You 
have a prima donna now rich in the fullness of her 
power. You have at least two others in reserve, 
well known, always appreciated, ever fascinating. 
You have two tenors, each great in {his own way ; 
two of the baritone persuasion, the one excelling in 
the graces of his person, the other conquering by his 
voice—when his voice is in order; two i, also 
either of whom can well sustain an operatic pyramid. 
You have conscientious and painstaking second ar- 
tists who are content to take their salaries without 
the sauce of applause, which they never get; be- 
cause we never give loud praise to life’s real workers. 





You have a chorus capable of doing great things if 
properly drilled ; an orchestra equal to the perfect 
performance of any score in your repertoire. Never- 
theless, your operatic season is not successful. Why ? 
Well, in the first, place, we have been imposed on by 
certain parties who have conducted musical enter- 
prises in past years. The age of “ Cards from the 
Management ” commenced with the coming of Thal- 
berg; it has continued nearly down to the present 
date, though of late there has been a falling off in 
the issne. It may not be considered too bold a state- 
ment to say, that we are not quite bankrupt in intel- 
ligence. e may be pleased with splendor, but we 
shall not often be imposed upou with tinsel. When 
a musical undertaker [entrepreneur] endeavors to con- 
ciliate by fulsome adulation, trowel-applied, and 
when he attempts to succeed with his undertakings 
by addressing himself to the very small audience who 
believe that aristocracy consists in not knowing 
‘those people,” he finds himself mistaken, and may 
incorporate on his coat-of-arms an empty purse on & 
blue field. This has been heretofore attempted by 
certain parties connected with the Management. 


We have been assured that we are noted threugh the 
world for musical appreciation and for liberal patron- 
age of the arts and for cultivation, great refinement, 
and many other things. We have also been informed 
that it was the intention of the Management to make 
our audiences extremely select ; great care was to be 
taken that no unpleasant vicinage should affront the 
blue blood of our ancient families; and this care 
was once pushed so far that a card from the Manage- 
ment informed us that each purchaser of a ticket to 
eertain entertainments was to be subjected to close 
scrutiny, as to his trade, profession, or calling, his 
gloves, his boots, his general standing in Society. 
In this there was humbug enough; but humbug con- 
sists not so much in announcements prefatory, as in 
the relations of promise and fulfilment. We have 
long since found that in proportion to the splendid 
flunkeyism of the puff preliminary was the feebleness 
of the entertainment, and the disappointment result- 
ing therefrom. The concerts and the opera thus her- 
alded have invariably fallen below the standard we 
quietly set up. As a general rule, the artists liave 
been competent ; even more, some of them have been 
great. But, in brief, the music has been hackneyed, 
or, being new, has been worthless, and a carelessness 
has been manifest in every department of the stage. 
There have been marked exceptions, but they were 
spasmodic. Turn your eye towards a disagreeable 
experienee—that of the past week. Stupid as the 
Sicilian Vespers is, it could have been made tolerably 
attractive by a generous attention to the stage effect. 


With deliberation we say, there has rarely been put 
forth so ragged and incomplete and halting a dra- 
matic work. There is material enough in the opera, 
there are abundant resources in the theatre ; no ex- 
cuse can be received for throwing so rough a piece ot 
work upon the stage. A good illustration of the 
way in which you have done your work in other op- 
eras is afforded by this: In Zucia the curtain rises on 
the second act, and discloses a room whose furniture 
is a table and two chairs ; on the table a cheap cloth 
hangs awry. The scene changes to a stately hall ; 
the table, with its attendant chairs and its cloth awry, 
remains and constitutes the furniture of the second 
apartment; only a tawdry candelabra is carelessly 
set upon the table, representing luxury. Again, in 
the first act, second scene, on Saturday afternoon 
Edgardo entered, and close upon his heels came two 
supernumaries bearing—a green bank !—which was 
dumped upon the stage, and upon which Brignoli 
carefully laid his hat. When this thing is done 
again let the men at least bring it in on a wheelbar- 
row, that some appearance of natural truth be kept 
up. It is no unusual thing to see a forest “ wing ” 
thrusting its branches into a parlor, or a street “ flat” 
suggesting an inverted reading of rus iu urbe. Gaps 
appear where no gaps should be, doors marked 
“practicable” on the prompt book, obstinately re- 
fuse to crook their pregnant hinges ; armies wander 
about in utter imbecility, and conspirators only suc- 
ceed in murdering the dramatic effect. Small p Pree 
certainly, but most effectual in giving a second hand 
appearance of shabbiness to the whole exhibition. 
Carelessness, negligence, roughness, have too much 
marred our latter day operatic performances, and 
gross injustice has thus been done to us, to the excel- 
lent artists you have introduced, to your own treasury. 
There is no need of this, and the evil is not past 
remedy. Let the arrangements of the stage be as 
cunningly devised, as perfectly executed, as they 
were while the drama held possession of the Boston 
Theatre. Let us have new operas, if it is possible to 
give us good ones; but do not leave fresh fields for 
sandy pastures, even if they be new. We do not 
quarrel entirely with hackneyed operas, ided they 
be not given with a carelessness which says—any- 





thing is good enough for these works and for the 
people who are to hear them. A performance like 
that of Ernani the other night is worthy, so far as 
the principals are concerned, of any audience. It 
was your own fault that so few were there to hear it ; 
you had led us to hope for nothing, and we do not 
choose to pay for that commodity. The market is 
overstocked already. You are proposing to give us 
Saffo, The Magic Flute, er Freischutz. See to it 
that they be really done well. You have the resour- 
a and you will find it for your interest to display 
them. 

This is what The Public say to the Management. 

The Public itself needs a bit of admonition which 
it shall receive in due time. Our notice of the per- 
formance on Saturday afternoon must be very briefly 
made. ‘The house was nearly full ; the family circle 
entirely full. ‘That zone is much more productive of 
coin than the temperate dress circle has been, and it 
is clear that fifty cents will be a golden mean to any 
manager who is wise. Miss Patti won great and sin- 
cere admiration. She sang better, with more ease, 
than on the evening of her debut, and her action was 
much freer ; as an actress she now excels in the ex- 
pression of delicate shades of feeling through the 
movements of the countenance, the changing eye, the 
mobile lip ; consequently those who see her should 
observe her closely. But of the fresh and beautiful 
voice too much could not easily be said, had we space 
for extended praise. It gives a new sensation, and 
its vibration pleasantly haunts the memory for hours. 
Unfortunately we never heard Jenny Lind in opera, 
and thus the favorable comparison of Patti with her, 
made by the New York critics, cannot be verified. 
But it is certain that since the departure of the la- 
mented Bosio, we have had no soprano equal to this 
fair young girl. Like Jenny Lind, she sings because 
she cannot help singing, and her tones have the purity 
given only by Nature. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Jan. 9.— Since the departure of the 
opera company, there has been but little stirring in 
the musical world here. The Philharmonic Concert 
on Saturday was a brilliant success, and the honse 
was well filled, though the night was exceedingly 
stormy. 

ArtHuR Napo.eon, the young pianist, gave a 
farewell concert at Palace Garden Music Hall, a few 
nights ago, but with only indifferent pecuniary suc- 
cess. He sails on the 12th for Cuba, where he will 
probably do better than here. 

Mr. C. Jerome Hopxrns, a native pianist and 
composer of ability, announces a couple of concerts 
with the aid of Dr. Gurtmette, Miss ANDEm and 
Mr. MottenuAver. Mr. Hopkins is one of the 
best fugue players in the city. 

Talking of Mr. Hopkins reminds me of an item of 
musical interest in the late arrival here of a letter 
from the illustrious Liszt, addressed to Mr. Hopkins 
as the projector of the American Music Association, 
(whose three years existence was so untimely cut off 
by the commercial panic of ’57.) Herr Liszt it seems 
had gotten wind of the enterprise, and his letter to 
Mr. Hopkins is a complimentary and artistic sou- 
venir, in the possession of which the last-named indi- 
vidual is indeed envied by many. TROVATOR. 











New Yor«, Jan. 10.—I resume my abstract of 
Mr. ScHLoTTER’s Interesting course of lectures on 
the History of Music. The next harmonist and 
composer of distinction, was Johannes Ockenheim, 
who was superior in harmony to De Foye—and lived 
between 1300 and 1400, and, with his predecessor, 
laid the basis of the Netherlands school, which for 
the next two centuries took the lead in music. The 
organ first became of importance about this time, 
though it was still 2 most clumsy instrument, the 
keys being half a foot broad and two or three inches 
apart, and having to be played with elbows and fists. 
The pedal was attached to it by Bernard, surnamed 
the German, who lived about 1417. Music was now 
constantly rising in importance; monarchs encour- 
aged it particularly, and universities of music were 
established at Milan and Naples in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Ottavio Petruchio, in the begin- 
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ning of the sixteenth, invented the printing of music. 
The chief instruments in use were the cymbals, trum- 
pet and flute ; the violin and lute were considered in- 
ferior, and used merely for dance music, and by 
wandering minstrels. 

A galaxy of eminent names succeed each other at 
this period, the chief of whom are Josquin de Pres, 
who died in 1515, and Orlando Lassus, or di Lasso, 
who lived during the sixteenth century. This latter 
received many honors, and was called the prince of 
music. In 1557, he received a call from the Duke of 
Bavaria, and spent the rest of his life in Munich. 
He died in 1594, the last of the Netherland school, 
leaving two hundred and thirty-four compositions to 
perpetuate his name. One of his hymns was 
played by M. Schlotter. With him ended the Neth- 
erland school, which, in two years, had produced 
three hundred composers. In other countries, mean- 
while, the Art was rising with different degrees of 
rapidity. In Venice, the foundation for a new school 
was laidjby Adrian Willaert, who, though of Flemish 
origin, went to Italy in the time of Leo X., and ended 
his days there. 

The lead in musical development was taken by 
Italy, Germany and France, though England, Spain, 
etc., took also an active part. Church music, how, 
ever, began to deteriorate through the influence of 
Claudius Goudimel, born 1550, and sank so low, that 
Pope Pius IV., in 1562, called a convention to elect 
a reformer. The choice fell upon Palestrina, of 
whose precious life the lecturer gave a short sketch, 
adding also, how later, by various reverses, he had 
been reduced to the most narrow circumstances, and 
forced to lead for many years an exceedingly hum- 
ble and retired life, during which however he compos- 
ed some of his grandest works, among others the 
Improperia. At last, however, he was reinstated in 
ail honors, named composer of the Pope, and Con- 
ductor of St. Peter’s Chapel, which office he held till 
his death, 1594. His contemporaries, but little infer- 
ior to himself, were Nanini, who was made Direc- 
tor of the Musical Academy in Rome, and Allegri, 
the composer of the famous Miserere. This brought 
the lecturer to the end of the sixteenth century, and 
he closed with a few remarks on the improvement in 
meledy, and the development of secular music in 
Naples, under the various forms of Canzoni, Madri. 
gals, etc., which were cultivated by the higher classes. 

—f— 


(To be Continued.) 





New York, Jan. 10.—I send you the programme 
of our second Philharmonic Concert, which took 
place last Saturday, and was well attended, in spite 
of the most execrable weather. 

Larghetto and Finale, from the Symphony, Op. 86, in F, 

‘ Die Weihe der Téne ’’ (The Dedication of Sounds), 
as a tribute of respect for the late composer, L. Spohr. 

Scena ed Aria, for Soprano, ‘‘ Infelice,’’ Op. 94 (1st time), 


Mendelssohn. 
Madame Anna Bishop. 
Symphony, No. 1, in B fiat, op. 38.........R. Schumann. 
1. Andante Maestoso ed Allegro Vivace. 


2. Larghetto. 
8. Scherzo Molto Vivace. 
4. Allegro Animato e Grazioso. 
Overture Characterisque, ‘“‘ Faust.”’..........R. Wagner. 
Concerto, No. 5, for the Piano, in E flat, op. 73 (2d time), 
(2d and 8d movement.) Adagio un poco Moto and 


Rondo Allegro. ....0cccccsseecccccecccess Beethoven. 
Gustav Satter. 
Bong, “ Ave Maria ”.......cccccececeseeees F. Schubert. 
Madame Anna Bishop. 
Festival Polonaise, in F sharp, Major,............. Satter. 
Gustav Satter. 
Overture to “ Oberon,” in D.. 20... ce cece ee ee ees Weber. 


You will see that a rich treat was offered us ; it was 
in fact, one of the best concerts as a whole, that we 
have ever had. It must be acknowledged however, 
that the fragment from Spohr’s symphony, though it 
did include the “ Begrabniss-Musik” and “ Trost in 
Thriinen,” was hardly an adequate tribute to the 
memory of one occupying so high a rank in the musi- 





cal world. Schumann’s symphony is very beautiful 
though not as attractive to me as the one in D minor, 
played last year. It was played extremely well, 
though, like all the orchestral pieces. Madame 
Bisnor is certainly a /usus nature; her voice is mar- 
vellously preserved, and so is her exterior, and it is 
hard to believe that she has been before the public as 
long as she has. Long enough, surely, to know bet- 
ter than to insert trills and graces in Schubert’s Ave 
Maria. The lion of the evening was Mr. Satter, 
whose only fault was, (or was it that of the director ?) 
that he did not give us the whole of Beethoven's 
concerto. What he did play was exquisitely render- 
ed—the heavenly adagio, particularly, was interpret- 
ed with a tenderness and depth which cannot easily 
be surpassed. The Polonaise was highly original, and 
abounding in difficulties, and brought out entirely 
different powers from the concerto. Most charming 
was the little Minuet from Mozart’s E flat sym- 
phony, which Mr. Satter gave in answer to the first 
encore. To the second he responded with an appar- 
ently original morceau on the Barcarole from Oberon ; 
a fit introduction to the last overture. —t— 
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Music In THIs Noumper. Continuation of W. StsrnpDALe 
Bennett’s Cantata : ‘“‘ The May Queen.” 











Boston Academy of Music. 

Fourtu Nieut. Friday, Jan. 6. Verdi's 
“ Sicilian Vespers ” was repeated, to a thin house, 
and cold as before. We regret our inability to 
be present, for we would fain have tried to like 
this opera better. Naturally, so far as we have 
gathered from reports, some things in it were bet- 
ter liked, because heard more understandingly ; 
but the unsatisfactory impression of the first per- 
formance was not on the whole removed. The 
Verdi music had not by this token won new love 
among us. 





First MATINEE. On Saturday afternoon, at 
2 o'clock, a large crowd were assembled to hear 
and see a repetition of the young ADELINA Pat- 
t1’s Lucia. The first impression was more than 
confirmed. The delicacy and freshness of her 
voice seemed even more exquisite, and she showed 
more freedom of action. Everybody was de- 
lighted. — The third act of Ernani (with the 
Carlo Magno chorus) followed. 





Sunpay Evenrye: First “Sacrep Con- 
cert.” When an Italian Opera troupe announce 
a “sacred” concert, you may be sure they always 
mean Rossini’s Stabat Mater. This deals, at any 
rate, with sacred subjects. We might fare worse, 
as regards musical edificatlon; but if the Opera 
is really going into the Sacred Concert business, 
would it not be well to get and learn a change 
of pieces that deserve the name. 

The Stabat formed the second part. For a 
first part were performed such “ sacred ” pieces 
as the Overture to Oberon; Ah mon fils, sung 
out of tune by Mme. Straxoscn; Schubert's 
Ave Maria, coldly and hardly — quite unlike her- 
self — by Mme. Corson; two of his own senti- 
mental German songs: “The Tear,” and 
“ Brightest Eyes,” by Stigeii1; Sarastro’s air, 
with chorus, from the Zauber/lite, with dignity, 
but coldly, drily, by Sig. Junca ; and the Prayer 
from “Moses.” Stigelli— why not write it Sti- 
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ghelli, so as to preserve the hard g of the original 
German, Stigel ?— was evidently the hero of the 
evening. Whoever else was not, he was in earn- 
est. As a song composer he seems one to be 
classed with Kiicken, Abt, and others, whom we 
sometimes call Jtalian Germans. He sang finely, 
but with a slight excess of pathos, as it seemed 
to us, bordering on the sentimental. 

The audience was immense; not a seat, appa- 
rently, from floor to ceiling, was unoccupied. 
The fifty-cent price, the new chandelier, and the 
safe cover of the indulgence afforded by the 
change of name from Theatre to “ Academy,” 
doubtless had their part in this. It was pleasant 
to see our old friend BERGMANN on the conduc- 
tor’s stand. The orchestra is excellent. 





Firta Nieut. La Sonnambula, and much 
the largest house, so far, of any evening. These 
fresh, real melodies of Bellini wear well, com- 
pared with any of the Italian operas since Rossi- 
ni; and never were they, never could they be, 
wedded to a fresher, purer voice, in the person 
of a more fitting, and more charming interpreter 
than “little Parti.” We have more and more 
faith in her talent, in her artistic instinct, in the 
clear mind, the native good sense, the sincere 
love of her art, apparently without any affecta- 
tion, which bid fair to save her from false influ- 
ences and keep her in a good direction. Of the 
beauty and availabity of her rare voice, of her 
good vocal schooling, and her singularly perfect 
execution, there can be no question. But the 
best thing about it is, that good sense, the instinct 
of propriety, pervades her whole performance. 
There is “no nonsense” about it; not one bad 
trick in singing or in acting; no overdoing; and 
no under-doing, when you consider that she is a 
child, and that the rose-bud should not be a full- 
blown rose. Too much intensity we should be 
sorry to see; some timidity, some maidenly re- 
serve, is all-essential to the charm. All we can 
ask is, that it be a live performance, not a forced, 
mechanical attempt to fill a part one does not 
feel. And thatit was; not only thoroughly alive, 
but graceful. In the first scenes, perhaps, the 
voice was a little harder and less free than in 
LIncia; but this soon wore off; and her render- 
ing of Ah non credea, and of Ah non giunge, 
with the difficult variations, and the bright high 
staccato passages, was worthy of any prima donna 
in her prime. The voice seems singularly in har- 
mony with her whole person, the pure expression 
of her nature. Where she exerts it least, where 
its tones fall on the air unconsciously in conclud- 
ing phrases, there is a sort of dewy fragrance 
about them, of a quite delicate and soul-haunting 
quality. Greater body and volume of tone will 
of course come with time, if the fine organ is not 
overworked, if the fresh buds are not forced for- 
ward in some Verdi hot-house. 

Sig. BriGNoLt always sings well in the Son- 
nambula ; never better than this time. He evi- 
dently likes the music. But as to action, he had 
scarce enough to give encouragement to any de- 
monstrations on the part of poor Amina. Amo- 
DIO gave the part of Count Rodolfo with a great 
deal of vivacity, and of course plenty of rich 
voice ; he is not apt to slight his business, and 
thereby wins respect. 

The commonly omitted tenor air, Son geloso 
del zefiro amante, was a new feature of interest 
this time. Brignoli sang it finely. 
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Sixt Nicut. Last Tuesday evening a revival 
of Pacini’s “ Sappho,” an opera which brought with 
it pleasant memories of Tedesco and the first Havana 
troupe, who sang it at the Howard Atheneum 
twelve or thirteen years ago. At that time we enjoy- 
ed it ; and we were glad after so long an interval, to 
have an opportunity of finding it as good now as it 
seemed then. ‘ Sappho ” has the advantage, among 
Italian operas, of an uncommonly good libretto. 
The subject is an admirable one for lyric treatment, 
and the plot, though simple, is well woven. 

The music has a certain fresh and natural charm. 
It is always agreeable, although sometimes tame. 
Some of the melodies have great delicacy and beauty, 
with a certain flavor that is quite their own ; they are 
not hacknied commonplaces ; if they take after any 
one more than another, it is Rossini ; and what comes 
near to that, if it be heartily and honestly, can scarce- 
ly fail to please. The instrumentation, though not 
very learned or complex, is frequently delicious, add- 
ing the right glow and color to the text and situation. 
There are sume highly effective concerted and ensem- 
ble pieces ; especially the finale to the second act, 
where|Sappho overthrows the altar at the marriage cer- 
emony ; in it one fancies he detects the germ of Verdi’s 
first finale in Ernani, and indeed of the Verdi en- 
semble pieces generally. There are also a few of 
those quick rattling unison choruses of men, unplea- 
santly suggestive of Verdi. But as a whole, this 
opera has none of that desperate straining for effect 
which marks the production of the last Italian fav- 
orite; it is not infected by this fever age; it has 
something of the repose of a true work of Art; and 
yet it stirs our feelings more than any work of Verdi ; 
it is alive, it moves, and “ grows to a conclusion ” 
with a force which will not let the hearer sit indiffer- 
ent. 

It was in the main well sung, well acted, and well 
put upon the stage. The tasteful Grecian costume 
was becoming to the actors singly and collectively, 
and there was some classical unity of impression in 
the whole. 

Mme. GazzaniGa’s impersonation was a signal 
triumph. We have had no lyric acting so great 
since that of Grisi, and we doubt if Grisi ever put 
more classic dignity, more inspiration and poetic 
béfluty into any of her characters. The only fault 
with Gazzaniga is that she cannot walk,—a very 
common failing with Italian prima donnas. Her 
head and bust are classical, and her face lights up 
with fine intelligence ; and when she stood there in 
the last scene, before the fatal leap, with the laurel 
round her brow, and the lyre in her hands, improvis- 
ing the promised nuptial hymn for her faithless lover 
and her rival, it was as satisfactory a suggestion of 
the classic muse as one may see upon the stage. Her 
voice, too, which has been found so unequal, lent it- 
self most eloquently and touchingly to all the emo- 
tions of her part; if not so finished and so great a 
vocalist as some, yet under the inspiration of emotion 
she sang sometimes “ better than she knew.” It was 
indeed a rare, an intellectual pleasure. Gazzaniga’s 
Sappho will stand henceforth among the most mem- 
orable of our opera experiences. There were many 
moist eyes in the audience, and many loud bursts of 
enthusiasm, and recalls. 

Mme. Strakoscn made an interesting Climene. 
She looked charmingly in her Grecian dress, and sang 
with warmth and good expression in the fine air: 
Ah! con lui mi fu rapito, and the tender duet with 
Sappho in the beginning of the second act. It is a 
pleasant female chorus, too, which opens that scene. 

Bricnowt has rarely appeared to so good advan- 
tage as in the part of Phaon. There was more of 
noble and manly pathos, more of honest chest tone, 
in his air in the last act, after he learns how he has 
wronged Sappho, than we remember in any of his 
efforts; and the air itself deserves to be better 
known. 





Sig. Ferrr bore himself well, and sang well, in 
the character of the high priest Alcandro. If 
his indignant declamation protracted itself to tedious- 
ness in the first scene, where he comes in driven from 
the circus, we may set it down to the account of the 
composer ; it is one of the weak and barren places 
in the opera. Our two German friends, MUELLER 
as Lysimacho, and Quinto as Hippia, deserve renew- 
ed credit for their always conscientious treatment of 
their parts. 

On the whole “ Saffo” made a decided success ; 
it is one of the best of the Italian operas, and will 
certainly command large audiences henceforth, when- 
ever it shall be announced with Gazzaniga. The 
management plainly owe it to themselves, to the 
opera, the artists and the public, that “ Saffo” be 
repeated. 





Seventu Nicut. We have only time now to re- 
cord the unexpected, the decided success of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” performed in Boston for the first 
time on Wednesday. The audience was the largest 
of the season, and the opera (pronounced dull, rococo, 
old-fogeyish, &c., in New York and Philadelphia), 
was received throughout with every sign of enthusi- 
asm. (We did overhear one young lady express her 
disappointment that “there were no airs in it”! 
There are always persons who cannot see the woods 
because there are so many trees.) 

Yes ; in spite of woful cuttings, of choruses shock- 
ingly out of tune, of lack of voices for not a few im- 
portant parts, imperfect scenery, and many other im- 
perfections, “‘ absurd plot” and all, the Zauberfléte 
made a most agreeable impression. What would 
have been said, had it been given whole and well! 
Much of it was done well. Gazzanica as Pamina, 
and STIGELLI as Tamino, were excellent. Ferri 
made a capital Papageno, and Mme. StraKkoscu 
was Papagena toat. Amopro was irresistibly com- 


ical as Monostatos, the negro. Sig. Junca made a 
most stately looking high priest Sarastro, but he 
lacked the voice for the deep passages so characteris- 
tic in that music, and sang them nearly all in octave 
higher. The Queen of the Night, with its trying fig- 
ures in alt, was a cruel part for Mme. Corson, yet 
she won much just applause in it. 

We reserve more particular notice of the “ Magic 
Flute ” till next week. This and “ Sappho” are the 
operas which ought, above all, to be repeated. It is 
simply absurd to give such an opera, while new to 
us, but once. 

soe 


Concerts. 

Tue Menpetssonn QuinteTTE Crus had a 
better audience, Tuesday evening of last week, and 
performed the following pieces : 

1. Eighth Quintet, in D minor, op. 38....... ....- Onslow. 

Moderato—Scherzo—Tema con variazioni—Finale, Vivace. 

2. Piano Quartet, in E flat, op. 47......... R. Schumann. 
Sostenuto and Allegro—Scherzo—Andante Cantabile—Finale, 

Vivace. 
Messrs. Parker. Schultze, Krebs and Fries. 
3. Reminiscences of Mozart, (Solo for Violoncello, ). Lindler. 
Wulf Fries. 
4. Quartet in D, op. 18, No. 3, (first time,). ... Beethoven. 
Allegro—Adagio—Minuetto—Finale, Allegro vivace. 

The Quartet by Schumann is an extremely inter- 
esting composition, and was very finely played. Mr. 
Parker seemed fully master of his task; he has 
gait:ed greatly in his playing. 


AFTERNOON ConceRTS.—The tenth was given 
Wednesday before last at the Tremont Temple, with 
the following programme : 


J. MPM, THO, Tek ccncccscevccccsccccsss Beethoven. 
2. Waltz. Aurora Kiinstler. ..........60.eeeeeee Lanner. 
BS. Overture. Jarsonds. .....000ccccccccccecccccees Spohr. 
4, Deltas Tuatach Belles. ....cccccccscvcccesicesess Strauss. 
5. Aria. From the Opera L’Eclair. For Flute and 

Corno Inglalee.. .......cccccccccccccccece ..-Halevy. 

Messrs. Ribas and Zoehler. 

6. Terzetto. Lucretia Borgia. ...........+0000++ Donizetti. 
Fo: Ne Fiasco ged nbds vase ccenvecnesnens Kunge. 


The programme of the eleventh concert was as 
follows : 

1. Overture. Fellsenmiihle.................++- Reissiger. 

Te WO eG ie cccsicsccssucccusdenmpen Strauss. 





8. Grand Duetto. Wm. Tell. Clarinet and Fagott Obli- 

Nias acciidatachns sw aueccrencduasvensugates Rossini 
Messrs. Schulz and Honstock. 

4. La Favorita Polka. (By request.)............. Strauss. 


5. New Quadrilles. The Sicilian Vespers. (First time.) 


Published by Oliver Vitson & Co.......... Carl Zerrahn. 
6. Haydn’s Abschied, or Farewell Symphony............. 
7. Corsicana Galop........ eecece ccccccee eveccee Lumbye. 


Rather a large allowance of dance music, and 
mueh to wade through before reaching the symphony, 
which was the main point of interest, explained upon 
the bills as follows : 

This Symphony, ABSCHIEDS, or Farewell Symphony, was 
composed by Haydn, in the year 1764, when he was Conductor 
of the private Orchestra of Prince Esterhazy. 

The Prince had resolved to keep only a Quartet, and dia- 
charged the others. For the last evening that they were to 
play together, Haydn wrote this Symphony, to be for them all 
a token of remembrance when they should be dispersed. 

Haydn had instructed the musicians that each should anuff 
out his candle on his stand, and quietly leave the Orchestra as 
soon as his part was done. 

This being observed at the performance of the Symphony, 
the Prince took it asa hint and a practical joke; but so well 
was he pleased, that next day the discharges were recalled, to 
the great joy of alland to the particular gratification of the 
Maestro, who had now an Orchestra, with which he could per- 
form those grand Symphonies of which he has written so many. 

The humor of the thing must have been consider- 
able on the original occasion ; for a concert now, it 
is well enough for once. The symphony has a good, 
impassioned sort of first movement; a slow move- 
ment in Haydn's deeper vein, with dark and mourn- 
ful modulations, but tediously long; an indifferent 
Minuet; and the finale only interesting from the dull 
dropping off one by one of the musicians. The 
“Tell” duet is a capital concert piece, and was well 
played. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Need we remind any one of Mr. Zzrraun’s Second Philhar- 
monic Concert, at the Music Hall, to-night? The programme 
is rich and full of novelty. Spohr’s greatest Symphony: The 
Earthly and the Heavenly in Human Life, which is a Double 
Symphony, and in the performance of which a portion of the 
Italian Opera Orchestra will assist, will lead off, as a tribute to 
the lamented composer. Liszt's symphonic poem: Les Pre- 
ludes, will be repeated, as it deserves tobe. Beethoven's grand- 
est Overture, Leonore, No. 3, and Wagner's first introduction 
to Lohengrin (first time) are the other orchestral pieces. Mr. 
Scuutrze has a violin solo; and the ‘“‘ Orpheus ” Club will sing 
‘* The Chapel ” and Mendelssohn’s “ Turkish Drinking Song.” 
Who will resist all that? .. . . The MenpgLssoun QuinterTe 
Cis have done wisely, while we are having a new opera every 
night, to postpone their next concert for a fortnight. . . . The 
Glee Club of Harvard College, with the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, gave an interesting Concert at Jamaica Plain last week. 
. . . « The Opera for last night was Don Giovanni (are we not 
Mozartists here in Boston?); this afternoon, at 2, Sonnambula 
again, with *‘ little Parti”; next week the Huguenots, Martha, 
Rigoletto, and It Barbiere, with Patti for the first time as Rosi- 
na! To-morrow (Sunday) evening, another “‘Sacred Concert,” 
with Donizetti's ‘‘Martyrs”’ treated as an Oratorio. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Mr. Bonewitz’s Con- 
cerT, last evening, was damaged by the snow storm, 
and the audience was small. Ho had a fine orches- 
tra, which played one of Beethoven’s Leonora over- 
tures superbly, besides assisting in Hummel’s con- 
certo in A minor, in which Mr. Bonewitz’s piano 
playing wes much admired. For an encore he 
played a good arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. Miss Anna Wisler sang the cavatina 
from Rossini’s Siege of Corinth with great brilliancy, 
receiving a heartyencore. She also sang Meyerbeer’s 
pretty song, “The Fisher Maiden.” Moscheles’ 
Homage a Handel, for two pianos, was finely played 
by Mr. Bonewitz and Mme. Volkmann. The lady 
is a débutante, and was manifestly nervous. But she 
played with great elegance, expression aud correct- 
ness, and the piece was warmly applauded. The lat- 
ter part of the concert consisted of a new symphony, 
“The Last Day,” by Mr. Bonewitz. As a young 
composer’s effort, it is creditable; but symphony 
writing is always work above the capacity of young 
cothposers, and there was nothing in last night’s sym- 
phony to indicate that Mr. Bonewitz is an exception 
to the general rule. 

Tue Harmonia Sacrep Music Society an- 
nounce that they will produce Haydn’s beautiful ora- 
torio of “ The Seasons,” at the Musical Fund Hall, 
on Friday evening, January 13th. The Society 
have spared no labor or expense in its preparation. 
The orchestra will be the best that can be mustered, 
and will be led by Dr. Meignen.— Bulletin. 
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Jan. 6.—If the Philadelphia public could have 
been persuaded of the surpising talent of the young 
pianist, Arthur Napoleon, the Musical Fund Hall 
would scarcely have held the crowds that would have 
hurried to hear him. But they are growing more 
and more sceptical, and consequently the young ar- 
tist made his debut last evening before a mere hand- 
ful of people. He is a boy in appearance, but with 
brain and hands cuneaniiie developed. He first 
paves Thalberg’s Sonnambula with a power, bril- 
iancy and fire that Thalberg himself could not 
equal ; falling short of that great master, however, 
in grace and delicacy. For an encore he played 
Thalberg’s Home, Sweet Home. In his owa arrange- 
ment of airs from Z'he Huguenots, Mr. Napoleon’s 
vigor, rapidity and enthusiasm were alike shown, 
as they were in a similar arrangement from The Bo- 
hemian Girl. But he is too young to be a great 
composer ; he may afford to be content for a while 
with being a great performer. Pauer’s Cascade was 
exquisitely played, and showed that he is not incapa- 
ble of the proper interpretation of the more graceful 
and sentimental styles of music. In the grotesque 
Carnival of Berlin, he returned once more to the mu- 
sic of force, rapidity and fire. But it was when, on 
the encore, he played Liszt’s immensely difficult Gal- 
op Chromatique, thas Mr. Napoleon proved most fore- 
iviy his extraordinary talent. Mr. W.H. Cook sang 
several songs in beautiful style. A Mrs. Thomas 
also essayed several airs; but she labors under the 
disadvantage of having neither voice, ear nor style. 

The public will be glad to hear that Mr. Harry 
Drayton and his talented wife, whose musical enter- 
tainments have been delighting the New Yorkers for 
some months, will soon visit Philadelphia, Concert 
Hall having been engaged by them for the beginning 
of February. Mr. Drayton is a native of Philadel- 

hia, whose fine bass voice and talent for music have 
ad the best culture that Europe could give. His 
“parlor operas’’ are described as charming enter- 
tainments. 

The Germania Orchestra will give their regular 
ublic rehearsal to-morrow afternoon, with the fol- 
owing programme : 

Overture—Night in Granada x 
a eee Schubert. 
Waltz— Alpine Roses 
Adagio from 4th Symphony . 
Overture—Leonora No. 8. ........ 60.0 eeee eee Beethoven. 
Polka—New Year 
Duetto—Rigoletto 


PirrsFikip, Mass.—A writer in the Sun newspa- 
per gives a glowing description of the Christmas fes- 
tivities at Maplewood Institute, in which the pupils 
and music teachers took part. We have room only 


for a brief extract : 

The entertainment was announced as the “ Cantata 
of the Culprit Fay,” being an extract from J. R. 
Drake’s poem, dramatized for the present occasion, 
with music expressly composed for the same by Mr. 
Ensign, and with scenic decorations by Messrs. 
KNerincer and TuemMen, whilst the recitation and 
action comprising the terpsichorean evolutions were 
superintended by Mr. Feper. The innumerable 
and all-important ef ceteras, not comprised under the 
above heads, were entrusted to the care and taste of 
Miss L. CiarK. 

Both music and exercises reflect much credit on 
Messrs. Ensign and Feder, not only for their merits 
as compositions, but also on account of the superb 
manner in which they were executed by the young 
ladies under their direction. 

Worcester Mass. (From the Palladium, Jan. 
11.)—A_ very suceessful concert was given by the 
Mozart Society, on Friday evening, at Mechanics 
Hall. Choruses from Handel, Rossini, Romberg 
and Biery, with orchestral accompaniments, were 
given by the society, numbering one hundred and 
fifty voices, in a manner highly creditable to their 
jeader, Wm. Summer, Esq. The grand chorus of 
Rossini’s “ Let every heart and voice,” was sung with 
fine effect, and received an encore. The programme 
was one of variety, comprising quartets, trios, duets, 
and solos, sung by various members of the society. 
Miss Nellie Fisk delighted her many admirers by a 
cavatina from Donizetti, ‘‘ Za morale in tutto questo,” 
and the pathetic song, “ The Old Arm Chair,” both 
sung in a manner which told of careful study. She 
also sang from a trio in “ Don Giovanni,” and a 

pular duet. Her fine execution is admired by all. 
Bishop's “ Echo Song,”’ with flute obligato, was fine- 
ly sung by Mrs. Doane; we never heard her sing 
better. Messrs. Burt and Leland charmed all pre- 
sent by their artistic rendering of two beautiful duets 
for violin and flute ; one of which was the exquisite 
“ Sounds from Home.” Masicians who can discourse 





such delicious harmony, should give the public more 
frequent opportunities of hearing it. Various solos 
were sung by other members of the society, in an ac- 
ceptable manner. The orchestra is a decided acquis- 
ition to the society, and it is the hearty wish of all, 
that it may become a permanent one. Our talented 
musician, Mr. B. D. Allen, presided at the piano- 
forte on this, as on former occasions. It is under- 
stood that the society will give a second concert on 
Fast Night, when will be presented an entire oratorio. 


Rlusic Abroad. 


Paris. 

As there is very little in the shape of novelty go- 
ing on in the lyrical world this week, I must act the 
part of prologue, and give you a short summary of 
what “is to be.” We are soon to have the Stradella 
of Flotow given us at the Grand-Opéra ; the libretto 
has been translated into French by MM. Oppelt and 
Royer, and very well translated, too. Stradella is 
one of Flotow’s most charming works ; without ever 
attaining or trying to attain the sublime, it unites in 
a very complete manner beautiful music with dramatic 
interest, nor will scenery either be wanting to render 
the opera successful. Any one disgusted with the 
winter out of doors will soon have only to ensconce 
himself in a box at the Grand-Opera, and the curtain 
drawing up he will be suddenly transplanted to Ven- 
ice the beautiful, with her marble palaces, and her 
gondolas, her loves and her sorrows, that are breathed 
in the very air, aud follow once more the fortunes of 
Stradella. Mark how he wooed and won the fair 
ward of a prond Venetian (himself her lover) by 
giving her lessons of love and of music at the same 
time—how they were married and lived happily in 
Rome, to which city Delfino, the Venetian, sends 
bravos to assasinate Stradella. They intend doing 
so while he is attending in the church of St. John 
the performance of an oratorio of his own. But 
Delfino forgot that “music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast,” most clearly proved in this case, 
for the assassins, delighted like true Italians by the 
beautiful melody, became Stradella’s most enthusias- 
tic admirers, and thus the lovers are saved. Flotow 
wisely makes his opera end ha pily : the true version 
ends tragicully at Genoa. ut e overture is very 
pretty, and the piece opens with a gracefal chorus, 
“Vogue gondole legére,” which is interrupted by 
Stradella, who sings a song full of melody, followed 
by a charming serenade, “ Viens, O matelle.” The 
opera abounds in effective choruses, of which one of 
the most striking is “ L’Orgue resonne.” But there 
is so much to remark and admire in this opera, that 
I must defer a longer detail until it has been brought 
out, for even with a score one cannot feel what the 
effect will be. It has just been performed at Brus- 
sels with the most complete success. It is in three 
acts. 
Meanwhile, however, the revival of Herculaneum, 
by Feélicien David, draws good houses. Madame 
Vestvali has succeeded Madame Borghi-Mamo in the 

art of Olympia, and Gueymard, Roger in that of 

Ielios. No one expected to find in Madame Vest- 

vali the same qualities as in her predecessor—or 
Gueymard to equal Roger, however well they may 
play. Madame Gueymard, however, surpassed her- 
self, and ‘the whole thing went off well. The em- 
peror and empress were at the performance on Wed- 
nesday. Madame Vestvali is now studying the part 
of Fides in the Prophéte. At the Opéra-Comique 
they have been less fortunate, for Faure is still unable 
(from indisposition) to sing in the Pardon de Plo- 
érmel. 

Your great favorite, Giuglini, is engaged at the 
Italiens here, in a series of performances. He came 
out yesterday in the Zrovatore, and created an im- 
mense sensation. 

At the Lyrique, the success of Orphée gains ground 
every day. Prince Jerome, who was at the sixth 
representation, sent Madame Viardot a magnificent 
bracelet of antique form, ornamented with two 
cameos. 

The Wednesday concerts, given at the Salle Beet- 
hoven, are very much alike—not as to the es 
grammes—but in the excellent performance of MM. 
Sivori and Ritter, besides that of the various artists 
who are grouped around them in the persons of MM. 
C. Ney, Rignault and Accursi. Last time Jules Le- 
fort sang the “ Plaisir d’Amour” of Martini, and 
the “ Paradis perdu” of Ritter very well. Sivori 
played superbly, though he has sometimes the in- 

ualities of those artists who make too sure of their 
talents, and trust over-confidently to inspirations. 
Amongst other things, he played a romance, by Hec- 
tor Berlioz, to perfection. 














Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablisked by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 





Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only @ 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining eupplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


You'll not leave your Kathleen behind. 
C. W. Glover. 25 


A pleasing and simple song for a low voice. 


The maiden’s dream. Ballad. S. Glover. 25 
I love my little native isle. Song. Frank Mori. 25 
I’m waiting for to-morrow. Ballad. Alice Foster. 25 
The trees are in blossom. G. Linley. 25 
Pretty songs for young dilettanti, from the pens of 
distinguished English composers. They are superior 
to the great mass of ballads, which are written and 
sung on English soil, and will no doubt find quite a 
favorable reception on this side of the Atlantic. 


Sunny memories. Song. G. W. Stratton, 25 
Bright and cheerful. Moderately difficult. 


The world is full of beauty. F. Petersilea 
This is acharming song, simple, short, yet full of 
soul and meaning, like those much admired national 
lays of Germany. 


Over the river they beckon to me. Spaulding. 

A new musical version of that exquisite poem which 

a short while ago was so extensively circulated by the 

press. It is written in a chanting style, which agrees 
well with it and makes it a very impressive song. 


With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Power of Love. Song from ‘“ Satanella.” 
Mad. Pratten. 35 


Meet me by moonlight. Duet. Wieland. 25 


Murmuring sea. Duet by Glover. * 
These new and excellent arrang ts of popul 
duets, which hitherto could only be obtained with pi- 

t, will be wel d by many. 
Instrumental Music. ° 
Chant du poéte. Nocturne. A. Crois¢y. 35 

A song without words, tender and delicate. Of a 

great number of works which this prolific composer 
has furuished to the fashionable world, this is the pret- 
tiest since that charming caprice, ‘‘ The prisoner and 
the swallow.” 

Two Nocturnes. E. Perabo. 25 

These Nocturnes have a striking resemblance to 

Reissiger’s Nocturnes, widely known under the name 
of “ Flowers of Spring Waltzes,” and are almost as 
pretty. 
St. Patrick’s Day. Transcr. by Brinley Richards. 35 
Oft in the stilly night. “ - 36 
The British Grenadier’s march. - 35 
Familiar melodies, arranged in their author’s own 
charming style. The name of Brinley Richards must 
ere long become a household word in the circles of am- 
ateur pianists. 
The Sicilian Vespers. Quadrille. Carl Zerrahn. 35 

Performed for the first time at the Afternoon Con- 

cert this week, and received with all the applause 
which works of this class are able tocall forth. It 
embraces all the salient points of the opera, including 
& great portion of the ballet-music, not performed 
here. 








ano accomp 


Books. 


Two Hunprep anp Firty Easy Vo.tunta- 
RIES AND INTERLUDES. For the Orgen, Me- 
lodeon, Seraphine, &c. By John Zundel. 1,50 

This volume contains twelve opening voluntaries, 
and two hundred and thirty-nine interludes. It is 
superior as a collection of good organ music, and fur- 
nishes, at a very low price, a great variety from whieh 
the beginner can select, and old players, even, find 
exceedingly useful. 
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